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Understanding 
THE CHILD 


A MAGAZINE FOR TEACHERS 


VOLUME X NUMBER 4 
JANUARY 1942 
EDITORIAL 
POLITICS IN EDUCATION 


HE reader on learning that the 

topic for the January, 1942, issue is 
devoted almost entirely to a discussion 
of ‘Politics in Education” may wonder 
on first thought if this particular subject 
has any important mental hygiene aspect. 
On first glance this impression may seem 
warranted, but as we think it through or 
for those of us who have had actual 
experience in one or more of our public 
schools, politics do certainly have a very 
important and direct influence on the 
educational process, and therefore of 
prime mental hygiene interest. 

Political pressure involves our teach- 
ers; it determines to a large part cur- 
riculum; and it decides how much money 
will be available for public instruction. 


There is hardly a turn in our educational 
process where politics do not come in. 

Of course, the trouble is that as soon 
as the words “Politics in Education” 
flash into our minds, we think of some- 
thing that is unfortunate and sordid. To 
an extent this impression is based on 
facts. However, one should bear in mind 
that the school is an instrument of the 
community, that it is intended funda- 
mentally to satisfy the community’s 
intention that the young have a certain 
type of education. If any educational 
move pleases us we may call that move 
approaching statesmanship; if we do not 
like a particular political move we are 
apt to call that “‘politics,”” meaning “bad 
politics.” 
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And further the average citizen and 
head of a family not too uncommonly 
feels, consciously or unconsciously, that 
he is a good judge and critic of the work 
of our public schools and is very apt to 
feel justified in opposing the leadership 
of those who are professionally trained in 
education. 

Dr. Richard Allen, associated for a 
long time with the public schools of 
Providence, R. I., and a contributor to 
this number, does not believe that there 
is so much “bad politics” in our public 
schools, in fact in our whole public 
service, as we are wont to believe. Dr. 
Charles Hunt, another contributor, who 
sees the educational process from the 
point of view of the Teachers College, 
finds in “‘politics” in a democratic system 
some superior advantage, no matter how 
deficient that process may be; such 
“politics” are better than autocratic 
systems taken in their totality. In other 
words, our public schools are very much 
what we, the people, want them to be. 
If they are “bad,” we are largely to blame 
and we have the power to improve them. 

Miss Carmelite Janvier, who is the 
third contributor to the topic of this 
issue, somewhat despairs of the effective- 
ness of our public schools as to leadership 
in public and political morals and also 
believes that they could do much better. 
These two observations are undoubtedly 
true, but it is to be borne in mind that 
fundamentally the schools have less ef- 
fect on the course of political morals 
than they themselves are influenced by 
the moral level of the community. 

Mental hygiene in education, in its 
effort to be realistic, takes into account 
not only the elements of a medical and 
scientific nature which are so important 
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to it, but also gives great weight to 
factors of social origin and to ethical 
values. 


NEW REVIEW EDITOR 


NDERSTANDING THE CHILD is pleased 
U to announce that Dr. David H. 
Russell, Associate Professor in Educa- 
tion, the University of British Columbia 
has succeeded Mr. Stanley A. Watson as 
Editor of the “With Books and Maga- 
zines” section. It was with deep regret 
that the Editor and Editorial Board 
accepted Mr. Watson’s resignation on 
account of his having joined in the serv- 
ice of his country. Mr. Watson has our 
best wishes. 

Dr. Russell is a Canadian having re- 
ceived the larger share of his education in 
Canada. His degrees include B.Sc. and 
M.Ed., both from the University of 
Saskatchewan, and Ph.D. from Colum- 
bia. He was Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Saskatchewan from 
1937-1940 and Associate Professor of 
Education, University of British Colum- 
bia from 1940 up to the present time. He 
has been Visiting Professor of Education 
at Columbia Teacher’s College during 
the summer sessions of 1938, 1939 and 
1941. He is the author of a number of 
educational textbooks and has published 
various articles in educational journals. 

We can heartily commend Dr. Russell 
to readers of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
and they will find “With Books and 
Magazines” as interesting and profitable 
as ever. 


Your Editor is pleased that the re- 
sponse to his requests for letters from 
readers of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 

(Continued on page 35) 
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MENTAL HYGIENE ASPECTS OF POLITICS 
IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


RICHARD D. ALLEN, PH.D. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN CHARGE OF RESEARCH AND GUIDANCE, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Dr. Allen, the author of the following paper, is a member of the Editorial Board of Unpver- 


STANDING THE Cup. He is well known for his work in the Providence Public Schools not 


only for the development of educational and vocational guidance in these schools, but for 


organizing and instituting a system of teacher selection which eliminates politics from the 


process. Dr. Allen attempts in this article to give the reader of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


a perspective by which to judge the significance of politics in public service. 


NE of the greatest contributions of 


mental hygiene to the understanding 
of human problems has been that of provid- 
ing a proper perspective. This can be 
achieved only by a comprehensive and long 
range view, including an entire develop- 
mental cycle. The study of human growth 
and development in each individual during 
the entire maturity cycle has helped to solve 
many baffling problems for parents. Instead 
of attributing certain aspects of behavior to 
original sin, heredity, criminal tendencies, or 
“pure cussedness,”’ we now see them as natu- 
ral phases of adolescence, immaturity, or 
even of the learning process. Thus, an atti- 
tude of patience, forbearance, and helpful- 
ness replaces one of anger or repression, and 
the stage is set for attempting educational 
treatment. Even many definitely anti-social 


acts may now be better understood in the 


light of the limited mental development of 


the actors. 


Long Range View 
In much the same way a comprehensive 
and long range view is necessary in regard to 


the social, economic, and political develop- 


ment of each community, city, state, and 
nation. However, a political science designed 
to develop such a perspective is still in its 
infancy. When such a science has been de- 
veloped, perhaps the political corruption, 
the bribery or control of political parties 
by wealth, organized vice, or other selfish 
interests, and the evils of patronage may ap- 
pear as “adolescent stages” in the develop- 
ment of a social group toward political matu- 
rity.In the light of such perspective, these 
evils will be regarded as temporary social 
illnesses, rather than as conclusive proof of 
the inherent incompetence and corruptness 
of mankind. People will then no longer de- 
spair of democracy, as some have done who 
have observed the horrors of proletarian 
dictatorship and the inefficiency and cor- 
ruption of democracy and have chosen the 
loss of all liberty in a Nazi dictatorship. 
Those with proper perspective will no longer 
expect a sudden and permanent conversion 
or reformation in the government of any 
political unit. Instead, with “eternal 
vigilance,’ they, as citizens, will seek to dis- 
cover and cure the ills of the political com- 


munity, one at a time, while supporting a 
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continuous educational attack of ethical and 
political enlightenment on each new genera- 
tion of citizens. 


Values 


After all, the ethical and political stand- 
ards of the citizens must be reflected in a 
democratic government. As long as citizens 
see no serious harm in the control of their 
government by organized minorities, or by 
wealth, vice, and other selfish interests, or 
by political parties sustained by patronage, 
just so long will these evils persist. What is 
needed in each community is a real program 
of education designed to help each new crop 
of citizens to understand and perform their 
duties effectively and to demand high stand- 
ards in the public service. There appears to 
be no program at present which adequately 
meets this requirement. Certainly the usual 
high school courses in history and civics fall 
far short of attaining the ideal. 
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Adult Education for Leadership 


Leadership in defining the meaning of 
democracy and the rights and duties of free 
people has been provided by the Educational 
Policies Commission in a series of brilliant, 
fundamental documents. However, these 
have yet to be translated into action in an 
educational program for new citizens. Such 
instruction should begin immediately before 
and continue until after young people be- 
come eligible to vote (18-24). Unfortunately 
this period comes after they have left the day 
secondary schools. This is obviously the 
point at which real adult education should 
begin—when young people have left the day 
schools and when they are confronted with 
the three chief problems of adults; namely, 
citizenship, occupational adjustment, and 
the worthy use of leisure. The traditional 
evening school offers the regular day-school 
subjects leading to a diploma, but has done 
little to help individuals to meet effectively 
their political duties as citizens or to choose, 
prepare for, enter, and progress in a gainful 
occupation, or to utilize the new leisure for 
wholesome physical, mental, and social de- 
velopment. Such adult education is vital. 

Many of the necessary facilities for such 
education are available, but are lying idle; 
the persons capable of carrying on the pro- 
gram are trained and available; the persons 
who need and would benefit by such a pro- 
gram are at work and able to pay for the 
service; but the public are asleep and the 
leadership is lacking. For the most part, the 
public still regard education as a juvenile 
affair—completed in the secondary school. 
They have little conception of the possibility 
of education as a continuous service to help 
each individual to overcome his own limita- 
tions, whatever they may be, and to help 
him to adapt himself as a growing individual 
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to ever-changing economic, social, and occu- 
pational conditions. 


Political Evils 


But to return to political evils. Ours is a 
government of checks and balances. Each 
political aspirant and each political party 
watches the party in power and each of its 
elected officials in order to seize upon some 
error of judgment or some mistaken policy 
with which to make political capital. Press 
and radio give wide publicity to any suspi- 
cion of corruption. The person or party at- 
tacked may or may not be guilty, but it is 
often unwise even for the innocent to defend 
themselves. True, there have been many 
actual convictions for corruption and crime, 
but the relative proportion is exceedingly small. 
It is like airline transportation: three fatalities 
per 100,000,000 miles flown, but every dis- 
aster makes the headlines of every newspaper 
in the world and is featured in the radio 
news. Recently a prominent leader in the 
Governmental Research Bureau made the 
statement that in his entire, lifelong experi- 
ence, during which he had investigated 
many city and state governmental agencies, 
he had not found a single example of outright 
dishonesty which could be prosecuted .as a 
crime. He had found ignorance of good busi- 
ness methods, shortsighted and unwise poli- 
cies, lack of proper standards in personnel 
problems, and patronage in appointments 
and contracts. These, however, are not yet 
considered as crimes and are not yet even 
condemned by a majority of the voters of 
either party. Waste, inefficiency, and in- 
competency can be found, but crime and 
dishonesty are very rare indeed. This is 
competent testimony, but it is quite con- 
trary to popular belief, largely because of 
lack of adequate knowledge of facts, reliable 
statistics, and proper perspective. 


The chief criticisms of government are 
concerned with problems of control, finance, 
and personnel. Control by wealth has been 
dealt a heavy blow wherever political parties 
have been required to publish the names of 
large contributors and the amounts of their 
contributions. The days are past in most 
communities when public service corpora- 
tions could purchase franchises by large 
contributions to a_ political party, or 
when a wealthy individual could acquire 
a seat in the United States Senate by such 
contributions. Gifts by individuals to in- 
dividual political leaders are more difficult 
to discover and control, but suspicion and 
publicity are ever active and the public 
conscience is more awake than it used to be, 
although even charities and churches as well 
as political parties still continue to receive 
large gifts from gambling and liquor interests 
as a price for their tolerance, and the public 
does not seem to condemn the practice. 
Many have advocated a per voter allowance 
from the public treasury to each political 
party to defray legitimate party campaign 
costs, such as advertising, radio speeches, and 
the expenses of political meetings. This would 
make the raising of large campaign funds 
unnecessary and insure the supervision of all 
campaign expenditures. As yet this has not 
become general practice, but such a plan 
would do much to prevent the control of 
party government by wealth. 

Problems of dishonesty and inefficiency 
in government finances are being met by 
legislation and by many improvements in 
business methods and standards. State audits 
of local communities are sometimes required, 
but increasingly government agencies are 
establishing the practice of voluntary audits 
by private or independent agencies as a mat- 
ter of good business practice and as self- 
defense against political attacks by partisans. 
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Greatest Abuse: Personnel 


It is in the personnel field that the great- 
est abuses still exist and the most improve- 
ment is possible. The average citizen 
strange as it may seem—does not difleren- 
tiate between the functions of the elected 
officials and those of the appointed em- 
ployes of the public. The truly policy-form- 
ing officials may be changed as the result of 
any election, but there can be no justifica- 
tion whatever for the changing of the non- 
elective government employes. To do so 
would forever prevent the development of a 
trained and efficient staff and would lead to 
waste and inefficiency that would be un- 
thinkable and unendurable. However, in the 
absence of adequate legal protection under a 
civil service law or tradition, these persons 
may be discharged and their places filled by 
the elected officials who in turn may be con- 
trolled by party leaders to whom they are 
indebted. In recent years, especially, with 
expanded government agencies, positions 
in the public service have frequently been 
used by political leaders as rewards for party 
services. The result has been disastrous to 
the morale of workers in the public service 
and has undermined the efficiency of gov- 
ernment agencies as well as the confidence 


of the public in the government. 


Patronage 

Even patronage has its mental hygiene 
aspects. It is natural for political leaders and 
elected officials to have confidence in and to 
prefer their own friends and associates to 
strangers or to the friends and associates of 
their opponents. And it is natural for their 
opponents to object to the displacement of 
their friends and associates from office, and 
to claim that their services and experience 


should entitle them to immunity from 
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political turnover. The time to insure per- 
manent tenure, however, was before the 
political crisis. At the time and by the 
method of their selection, it should have 
been possible to ensure a selection based 
upon merit and free from the suspicion of 
personal or political preferment. 

Until such a procedure is required by the 
voters of both parties, it will be possible for 
politicians to pay their personal and political 
debts from the public payroll. Such a proce- 
dure is far more expensive than payment 
from the treasury would be. Under the 
patronage plan no one knows what the 
services have been, or what they were worth, 
or what has been paid for them, and the 
payment is made over and over again, year 
after vear. As long as the people tolerate 
patronage, it will continue. Education and 
adequate legislation can be an effective 
remedy. 

Another aspect of patronage, less ap- 
parent but equally dangerous, is not in the 
original appointment, but in the promotion 
of persons in the public service. Again this 
problem is one of “checks and balances’’. 
Every candidate for promotion is on the 
lookout for favoritism, personal influence, 
and political preferment which might give 
a competitor the advantage. Suspicion, fear, 
and jealousy play an important part. Re- 
sponsible policy-forming officials are con- 
scious of this and of its effect upon morale. 
However, even if the policy-forming officials 
act entirely on a merit basis, it is frequently 
impossible or unwise for them to explain 
publicly all the reasons for their decision. 
Moreover, it would be unreasonable to 
expect everyone to agree with their decision 
even if all could know the facts. On the other 
hand, the policy-forming officials must be 
protected from all outside pressures in order 
that they may make decisions on a basis of 
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merit and of the best interests of the public 
service. This can be accomplished largely by 
objective records and good _ personnel 
procedures. 


Proper Perspective 

Certainly a proper perspective in such a 
complicated human problem should lead us 
to expect and discount many accusations of 
- political patronage in promotions and should 
teach us not to believe most of what we hear. 
However, this perspective should not make 
us deaf to all rumors or callous to the need of 
investigation and alertness. Neither should 
it lead to “smug complacency.” Rather it 
should hasten the adoption of the best pos- 
sible personnel methods in order to protect 
and defend those who have the responsibil- 
ity for making decisions regarding the 
choice of the best general, or the best super- 
intendent, principal, or department head. 
Many of the problems should be solved by 
replacing opinion by facts and by measure- 
ments. However, as long as public servants 
themselves use political methods in seeking 
advancement, and as long as the public fails 
to condemn and prohibit such practices, 
democratic government will be compelled 
to fight against lowered morale and ineffi- 
ciency in the public service. 

Scientific Method 

What is needed is a general awakening to 
the importance of streamlining the machinery 
of democracy by improvements in method to 
keep pace with scientific progress in other 
fields. The methods of the Army personnel 
staff and programs similar to that of the 
National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions are doing much to demonstrate the 
proper use of measurements of individual 
differences in the selection of people for the 
public service on a merit basis. If it is pos- 


sible for teachers to register their professional 


qualifications in terms that are objective and 
comparable and that can be understood from 
coast to coast, it should also be possible for 
other workers in the public service to do 
the same. Every such triumph of fact over 
opinion hastens the death of political pat- 
ronage and correspondingly increases the 
health of democracy. 

Unquestionably the improvements al- 
ready available in determining the status 
and changes in public opinion are bound to 
have important eflects upon government 
and upon public education. The Gallup poll 
is only a beginning. There are many forms of 
opinion ballots by which public opinion 
can be measured with considerable accuracy 
so that changes from time to time can be ac- 
curately determined. These can be cor- 
rected and analyzed by the new test-scoring 
machine with speed, accuracy, and economy. 
Mistaken opinions can then be attacked and 
corrected more intelligently and effectively. 
The process can be begun in the schools and 
then projected into the community. Let us 
study man’s opinions in order to under- 
stand and teach him. 


Mental Hygiene in Politics 


Hasty generalization on a basis of insufh- 
cient evidence, and without proper perspec- 
tive, is one of the most common sources of 
human error. Hitler naturally found it easy 
to convince youth of the incompetence and 
corruptness of democratic government be- 
cause youth lacks perspective and experience 
and is always in a hurry. Moreover demo- 
cratic government itself was relatively young 
in Germany and Italy as compared with 
England and America. Even mature persons 
living in postwar Italy and Germany, and 
seeing governmental inefficiency on every 
hand, might naturally despair of the success 


of democratic institutions. Rather than be 
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devoured by a swarm of petty, self-seeking, 
incompetent politicians, they turned to a 
dictatorship. The better solution is to be 
found in the same attitude toward society 
which mental hygiene holds toward an indi- 
vidual. The acceptance of the principles of 
freedom and popular government should not 
depend upon conditions at any one time or 
place. People should not jump from the fry- 
ing pan of democracy into the fire of dictator- 
ship. Rather, the mature attitude requires 


that specific remedies be used to cure specific 
ills whenever and wherever they appear, 
using all of the knowledge and experience 
available, and waiting with patience, toler- 
ance, and confidence in the ultimate victory 
of knowledge and intelligence over emo- 
tions, ambitions, and race hatred. After all, 
the mental hygiene of nations is much like 
that of individuals and should emphasize the 
improvement of present conditions and the 
prevention of similar conditions in the future. 
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POLITICS IN EDUCATION 


BY 


CARMELITE JANVIER 


DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL SERVICES, PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW ORLEANS 


The author of the following paper is a trained psychiatric social worker who has done most 
of her professional work in connection with public schools. She was Director of the Visiting 
Teacher Department of the New Orleans Public Schools from 1930 to 1940 and since then 
Director of the Division of Special Services. Her experience has given her a wide opportunity 
to observe the influence of politics on our public schools. 


rE. ORDER that I might be quite sure 
that I actually knew what the terms I 
was about to use really meant, I consulted a 
dictionary before beginning this paper. In 
that volume, prepared for and widely used 
by high school students, I found a tragic, 
though probably unconscious, commentary 
on the development of the democratic sys- 
tem. For the first definition given for the 
word Politics is ‘““The art or science of gov- 
ernment,” and the last in the list is “Party 
intrigue.” 

If then, I thought, the word Politics has 
fallen from the high estate of meaning the 
art or science of government by the just 
consent of the governed, to the slough of 
meaning the intrigue by means of which the 
few in power can enforce their will against 
the consent of the passive majority, what is 
responsible for what? 


Education a Cause of Bad Politics 


Should not we, in the educational field, 
face the question frankly; if vicious politics 
is responsible for many of the abuses which we 
find in public schools, is not our system of 
education also responsible for the very exist- 
ence of vicious politics? If this is so, must we 
wait until someone on the outside of schools 
does something about it, or can we with the 


very tool of education which is in our hands, 
do a great deal about it ourselves? 

I think that we can, and I should like to 
demonstrate how we can by discussing just 
two of the areas in which we find “bad 
politics” breaking down the ability of schools 
to educate children into the ways of democ- 
racy. 


Feelings of Distrust 


The two aspects of the problem which I 
have in mind are the feelings of distrust in 
the democratic process itself which children 
and young people inevitably get when they 
find only its failures emphasized and none of 
its successes, and the further effects of poor 
personnel in teaching, supervisory and ad- 
ministrative positions in schools, especially 
when this poor personnel is the result of 
political interference. 

We all know that children are undergoing 
the educational process for twenty-four 
hours a day and not just for the five that 
they spend inside the schoolhouses. Every- 
thing they see and hear, every experience 
they have, leaves its impress upon them. 
Their thinking and feeling, their attitudes 
toward people and things, do not depend 
nearly as much on what they are told to be 
true as on what they observe for themselves 
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to be true. “Honesty is the best policy,” may 
be copied daily by the child in manuscript 
or in cursive writing and it may help to im- 
prove his handwriting, but it will never be 
accepted by him as a way of life unless he 
has experienced its truth for himself or it 
has been told to him by someone, parent or 
teacher, in whom he has deep confidence. 
The cynical expression, “Oh, yeah?” which 
is SO common among young people today, 
should be recognized as an evidence of the 
wide gulf which they have found between 
the theory which they have been taught and 
the practice which they have observed. 

One of the practices which teaches them 
twenty-four hours a day that politics is in- 
trigue and not the art or science of govern- 
ment is having what they know as “pull,” 
rather than ability, bring individual ad- 
vancement. Whether they live in small com- 
munities in which they have intimate con- 
tact with those who, after an election, go in 
or out of office because they have or have 
not “pull,” with no reference at all to ability 
or a job well done, or whether they live in 
large cities and know these things only 
through newspaper comment or the con- 
versations around them, the lesson has been 
thoroughly taught. 


When this demonstration of the value of 


“pull” over ability is made not only in the 
communities around them but in the schools 
themselves, the teaching of the lesson be- 
comes indelibly stamped. When ineffectual 
relatives of political powers replace skillful 
teachers, when school buildings go dirty be- 
cause janitors are appointed through “pull,” 
when principals are put in charge of schools 
not because of their administrative or super- 
visory ability but because they have “pull,” 
it sno wonder that one of our popular songs 
of last year was “An Apple for the Teacher.” 


Children learn well through demonstration. 
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Current Attitude Toward Unpopular 
Laws 


Another aspect of the effect of “bad 
politics” on the schools’ ability to teach the 
democratic process, is the current attitude 
toward obeying unpopular laws. In spite of 
all that social science teachers can do in 
classrooms to teach the responsibility of the 
individual citizen in seeing to it that good 
laws are passed and then accepting responsi- 
bility for obeying them, or else using the le- 
gally constituted machinery for having them 
revoked if they prove to be bad, their teach- 
ing will remain academic and sterile while 
children are learning through experience 
the meaning of such expressions as “get by” 
and “fix it.”” Whether or not they become 
law abiding citizens will depend not on what 
they learn in school but on whether or not 
they think they can “get by,” because there 
are “‘no cops” around or because they know 
someone or their sisters or their cousins or 
their aunts know someone who can “‘fix it,” 
if they do get caught. 

Perhaps it will not be an unmixed evil 
that restrictions on tires will prevent 
families from spending Sunday afternoons 
riding around in the family car. At least 
children will not see their parents exceeding 
the speed limit because “‘there are no cops 
around and nobody could be expected to go 
that slow anyway!” Junior will not now be 
allowed to drive although he is below the 
legal age because, in the opinion of his 
parents, ““He’s got more sense than most of 
the people driving around right now, and 
anyway he is big for his age so he won’t get 
caught.” 

When we find this attitude permeating 
all aspects of the child’s life, we realize the 
immediate necessity of the schools providing 


not only academic teaching in citizenship, 
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but real and satisfying experiences in which 
the child has a chance to weigh aad evalu- 
ate the rules by which he is going to live, has 
a further chance to criticize and revise them 
after they are made so that when they 
finally are accepted, he may have a sense of 
his own personal responsibility in obeying 
them, not because he will get caught if he 
does not, but because he is himself a law- 
abiding citizen. 


Schools Should Teach Civic 
Responsibility 

In order for this to happen, we will have 
to see to it that in the school environment 
the social order is geared to the child’s need 
and to his ability to conform to the rules and 
regulations so that he will not convince him- 
self that he must evade the rules in order to 
achieve for himself a place in the sun. It is 
imperative, if “‘politics’” is ever again going 
to mean the “Art or science of government,” 
that the schools shall provide for each child 
an environment, social, mental and moral, 
through which he can grow into a realization 
of his own individual responsibilities. 

A third attitude which is developing out 
of * bad politics”’ and having its effect on the 
school’s ability to teach, may be summed up 
in still another popular expression, “Let 
George do it.’ As long as children hear it 
said around them that “politics are dirty and 
not to be engaged in by decent people,’’—as 
long as they hear the comment, “he is in 
politics,” used to express scorn or criticism, 
how can the school teach them that gov- 
ernment in a democracy must be every- 
body’s business or it cannot remain a democ- 
racy? How can it teach that if their country 
should ever cease to be a democracy, those 
who have held themselves apart will be 


equally responsible for the catastrophe with 


those who have used politics, the science of 


government, not for the common good, but 


for their own selfish ends? 


Difficulties Ahead 


How can the schools teach children those 
things when their parents and their friends’ 
parents are thinking of politics as some- 
thing which is untouchable? Yet the schools 
must do it before they themselves have been 
so made use of in party intrigue that they 
have no voice left with which to teach any- 
thing, even academically. 

When this feeling about politics reaches 
down into the schools themselves so that 
teachers are afraid to take any part in 
political activity or to encourage discussion 
on any political questions nearer in time 
than the dictatorship of Julius Caesar or the 
political philosophy of Plato, children who 
are in school today have little chance of 
growing into political leaders tomorrow. 

In their observation of these attitudes in 
the people around them, children are getting 
an education which is so powerful that the 
schools must recognize it and take stock of 
their own power to teach a different lesson. 
They must do this before it is too late. It 
will be difficult, of course, because the child 
lives for twenty-four hours a day and the 
schools have him for only five of them, but it 
will not be impossible if during those five, 
the schools furnish an environment in which 
honest work and not “‘pull’’ succeeds, in 
which laws are obeyed because they are 
understood and accepted, and not because 
there isa ‘“‘cop’’ on every corner, in which the 
business of government is an honorable pro- 
fession for which everyone of the governed 
accepts some responsibility. 


Teachers Are Important 


How can the schools do this? There is only 


one way that I have to suggest and that is by 
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selecting teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators who are determined that the schools 
shall do just this. For that reason, politics, 
which should be synonymous with public 
interest, must demand that sort of personnel 
for its local schools. The schools must be “in 
politics” if they are to survive, because they 
must be the concern of every citizen and 
what happens in them must be important to 
everyone in the community. 

Only through such interest can the schools 
ever get the money needed to do the job for 
which they have been established, a job 
which was recognized from the moment our 
democracy was set up as essential to its con- 
tinued existence. Only through such interest 
can public education be kept from becoming 
a football in the game of “party intrigue,” to 
be tossed back and forth from side to side 
because nobody “knows much about the 
schools anyway.” 


Democratic Way of Life 


Now, above all other times, while the 
United States of America together with 
ner allies is holding aloft the banner of 
Democracy, democratic politics must see to 
it that schools are equipped to educate chil- 
dren into a democratic way of life. The es- 
sential equipment needed is a body of 
teachers with attitudes and attributes which 
will insure their doing the job. 

Politics, or public interest, must insist 
that teachers are selected on the basis of 
personality and training. Only those people 
must be allowed to go into teacher training 
institutions who are so constituted that they 
are able to get real satisfaction out of contact 
with young people and are not going to de- 
velop feelings of defeatism or frustration 
from having to do over and over again for 
each new group of students the teaching 
which they have already done for those who 
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have gone ahead. They must be people who 
are willing to grow and develop and they 
must be placed in school organizations which 
provide stimulus for constant growth. They 
must work in school organizations which are 
themselves democratic. No teacher can in- 
still into the children he teaches a real belief 
in the democratic way of life if he is himself 
the victim of an autocracy administered by 
a dictator, whether the dictator be the school 
superintendent, the school board or local 
public opinion which decrees that a teacher 
should be circumscribed on all sides, always 
a teacher, never a human being. 


Importance of Individual 


Throughout his own professional educa- 
tion, the teacher must build up a conviction 
about the importance of the individual and 
the necessity for helping him, whether he be 
a genius or a moron, to develop all of his 
potentialities, and through them to find a 
place in the democratic order where, through 
his own efforts, he can not only earn a living 
for himself but contribute to the common 
good. The education of the teacher must give 
him the conviction that schools cannot con- 
cern themselves exclusively with what chil- 
dren know, but must be even more con- 
cerned with what they are and what they 
feel and think about things—especially such 
things as politics and justice and freedom 
and democracy. 

In order to do such a job, teachers them- 
selves must have a feeling of security. If they 
are in a constant state of anxiety about the 
job itself, or if they are eternally having to 
wonder if the teaching they are doing is dis- 
pleasing to someone in power, they cannot be 
free enough and happy enough to give their 
undivided attention to the business of 
teaching. 

There is still another trait which a democ- 
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racy must demand of its teachers since teach- 
ing is not a static thing. Starting with a per- 
sonality which can get creative satisfaction 
out of the teaching itself, the teacher must 
go through an educational process which will 
assure not only his appreciation of the worth 
of the individual but also an understanding 
of the steps through which an individual 


- grows into his fullest capacities. Then, above 


all, the real teacher must be always alert to 
changing conditions and broadening knowl- 
edge so that he can constantly use them in 
refining his own teaching techniques. 


Two-Way Process 


As I see it, the relationship between poli- 
tics and education is a two-way process in 
which each has the power to have tremen- 
dous effect on the other. “Bad politics” can 
undermine public education, that is true. 
But public education, through its failures, 
must accept responsibility for the very ex- 
istence of “bad politics.” The bad politicians 
of today were the school children of yester- 
day. Did the schools try hard enough, no 
matter what the odds against them in com- 
munity attitudes, to make good politicians 
out of them? I believe that the thing can be 
done by our public schools if we accept the 
challenge and build up the personnel to do 
the job. 

To do this thing, the schools will have to 
make of themselves places in which democ- 
racy actually works. They will have to see 
to it that each individual works up to his 
own capacity and that he is rewarded in 
terms of his own ability and the way he has 


made use of it and not in terms of someone 
with more or less or different abilities from 
his, or in terms of the influence he may have. 

They will have to see themselves as places 
in which laws are obeyed not because an in- 
dividual thinks they are “good” or “bad,”’ 
nor through a policing system so complete 
that everyone is a spy on everyone else, but 
because the laws themselves have been 
evolved through free discussion and ac- 
cepted as the will of the majority which can 
be changed again through free discussion. 

Schools will have to build up in teachers 
and pupils alike a feeling of personal respon- 
sibility for what happens in them so that no 
individual will ever feel justified in merely 
criticizing as a passive onlooker. 

They will have to convince the public 
that teachers must be free to teach children 
how to think, confident that if they experi- 
ence real democracy in action, no one need 
have any fears about what they will think. 

They will have to select teachers to do the 
job who are grown up people with a zest for 
life and a liking for and an understanding of 
other human beings. And then teachers must 
be given a chance to live full lives, free 
from petty anxieties and the chains of fear. 

If the schools will in this way determine 
to put education into politics, I do not think 
that in another generation they will have to 
worry about “politics in education.”’ On the 
contrary, | am convinced that in that way, 
in those historic words of Mr. Winston 
Churchill which will live forever, those two, 


education and politics, can “walk together 
in majesty, in justice and in peace.” 
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POLITICS IN THE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


CHARLES W. HUNT, Pu.D. 


PRESIDENT, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


Dr. Charles W. Hunt is Secretarv-Treasurer of The American Association of Teachers 


Colleges. This position has given him a wide outlook on the problems of preparing teachers 


for the common schools in the United States. The following article which he wrote especially 


for UNDERSTANDING THE Cuicp gives a factual picture of the political pressures to which our 


teachers colleges in the United States have been more or less generally exposed. 


HE teachers colleges belong to all the 
people. They are sometimes called the 


people’s colleges. A little more than a cen- 


tury ago experience with the new forms of 


democratic government indicated that citi 
zens who were to participate in the control 
of the state must at least master the common 
branches of study. As schools became an 
essential, good teachers seemed equally es- 
sential. The normal school, now the teachers 


college, was founded to supply them. 


History 

The development of the teachers college 
was slow for the first seventy-five years, 
more rapid since that time. The patterns 
have varied with the sections of the country. 
In the East the changes have come slowly. In 
the West, where education was relatively 
devoid of caste and set pattern, the teachers 
college came to fill a larger place. The South 
has developed its own patterns extensively 


since 1900. 


Teachers Colleges Political 
Institutions 


It will be seen, therefore, that the teachers 
colleges are, in fact, political institutions 
and, in the widest and best sense, political 


institutions for developing and controlling 
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the life of all the people. Any discussion of 


politics in the teachers college must be pro- 


jected against this larger understanding of 


its history, nature and purpose. 

These political relationships are, under the 
circumstances, a function of the staff mem- 
bers, the student body, the immediate board 
of control, the governmental structure, and 
finally and in a very real sense the people 
themselves. The common schools have be- 
longed to the localities, springing up to sup- 
ply local needs. The State still jealously 
guards its control against Federal encroach- 
ment. All through the early history of the 
teachers colleges they were just as indigenous 
and subject to local control as the common 
schools which they served. This tended to 


make them isolated and provincial. 


American Association 


After the turn of the century various fac- 
tors tended to throw them into the main 
stream of academic life among higher insti- 
tutions of the United States. In 1917 they 


formed their own national association under 


the name of the American Association of 


Teachers Colleges. The membership of this 
group is for the current year 185. Of this 
membership 169 are publicly-supported 


teachers colleges. 
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The Association began to devote itself to 
a program of self-education. It held an an- 
nual meeting, published a yearbook, organ- 
ized standing committees. By 1926 it had a 
Committee on Accrediting and a Committee 
on Standards and Surveys. The first ac- 
credited list was published in 1928. 


Political Interference 


Its Accrediting Committee soon began to 
hear stories of political interference. The 
Chairman of the Accrediting Committee 
said in his report to the Association in 1936: 


“Quite recently your Committee has undertaken 
a new role not anticipated in its inception. It has gone 
into several states in order to make special investiga- 
tions of undue political influence from without an 
institution and of maladministration within. It has 
interviewed governors, educational officials and citi- 
zens. While it has no wish to sanction administrative 
incompetence, it has placed itself in strong opposi- 
tion to the sinister political influences which in some 
quarters would prostitute the high purposes of public 
education to selfish and unworthy manipulation. 


If by their nature teachers colleges must be close to 
the political firing line, it is important that this Asso- 
ciation should consider it a major duty to use its na 
tional prestige in creating a better public opinion of 
teacher education in certain localities where it is un- 


duly and unfairly used as a political catspaw.” ! 


In the same year the tenure and training 
for presidents of teachers colleges were re 
ported as follows: 


The records for 150 institutions from 36 states have 
been collected. All are on the accredited list. All are 
publicly supported. In the tabulations the term of 
office of the present executive has been included if for 
more than one year. The records cover the whole 


history of each institution. 


Total cases... .764 
25 percentile 3.1 Shortest term.. 1 year 
50 percentile 6.3 Longest term. . 42 years 
75 percentile 12.2 


When segregated by states the lower quartile of 
the state averages is 7.7; the median 9.2; the upper 
quartile 11.3. The lowest average is 3.7 years; the 
highest, 19 years. 

The earned degrees of presidents, an interesting if 


incommensurable body of data, were reported as 


follows: 

No Degree A.B. A.M. Ph.D. Total 
ae 34 63 19 137 
1926.. 16 23 73 24 136 
1936 4 17 74 52 147 


While no data are available for com- 
parison with other types of institutions, the 
average length of term for president seems 
short. The segregation by states indicates 
that the turnover in certain states was so 
unduly great as to make the picture a little 
worse than it really was for the country at 
large. 


Tenure of Office Studied 


The following year the Committee on 
Standards and Surveys made a more ex- 
tended investigation of the factors affecting 


1 Fifteenth Yearbook, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, p. 168. 
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the stability of tenure of presidents and 
faculties of state teachers colleges.2 The 
specific purposes of this study were: 


1. To discover the different kinds of governmental 
structure under which state teachers colleges 
operate. 

2. To determine the likenesses and differences of the 
various methods used. 

3. To make clear which structure seems to make 
most difficult the application of political and 
personal considerations. 

4. To show in detail different methods of appoint- 
ment of president and faculty. 

5. To determine tenure provisions affecting faculty 


members. 


The results revealed again that these in- 
stitutions were local in their origin and con- 
sequently differed very greatly in all the 
factors studied. The presidents of teachers 
colleges are appointed in thirteen states by a 
state board of education; in seven states by a 
board of trustees for teachers colleges; in six 
states by a board of trustees for each college; 
in four states by a commissioner of education 
with the approval of the state board of edu- 
cation; in one state by the state board of 
education with the recommendation of the 
state superintendent; in one state by a board 
of trustees for each college with the approval 
of the governor; in one state by the state 
board of education with the recommenda- 
tion of the chancellor of higher education; 
in one state by the commissioner of educa- 
tion. 

In general, presidents are elected without 
a definite term. The constitution of the 
boards varies greatly. The state superin- 
tendent or commissioner of education is 
elected in twenty-two states; in the others 
the method of choice varies. 

The usual method of selecting the faculty 
is by recommendation of the president of 


® Sixteenth Yearbook, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, p. 124. 
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the college to the board of education for 
election, but other methods are in use. The 
faculty is elected usually without definite 
tenure. 


Dangerous Practices 


The report indicated certain practices 
dangerous to stability: 


1. A small number of members on the boards of 
education. 


te 


. Expiration of terms of office of board 
members at the same time. 

3. Short terms of office of board members. 

4. The state superintendent of schools elected by 

the people. 


VI 


. A board appointed by governor without the 
check of any other group. 

6. Appointments of presidents and faculty by one 
person only. 

7. The governor as a member of board of education. 

8. Other governmental officials on the board of 
education. 

g. Separate governing boards for the different 
teachers colleges in a state. 

10. Members of board may be removed at pleasure 
of the governor. 

11. No board of education to approve appointments 

and dismissals of presidents and faculty members. 


Safeguards 


The report lists the following safeguards 
and principles used in some situations which 
make for stability: 


1. A large number of members on the boards of 


education. 


N 


. Expiration of terms of office of board members at 
different times. 

3. Long terms of office of board members. 

4. An educator, such as commissioner of education, 
who is responsible for the nomination and ap- 
proval of presidents. 

. An educator appointed by a board as commis- 


sioner of education. 
6. A board that has restrictions regarding political 
afhliation of its members—half and half. 


. A board that has restrictions that would require 
the board members to come from different sec- 
tions of a state. 
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8. Board members having a degree of professional 
interest and ability. 

g. Tenure of office a state law. 

10. Recommendation and nomination for appoint- 
ment and dismissal of faculty members by heads 
of departments and president of the college. Ap- 
proval of a board required. 

11. The governor or superintendent of schools, who 
are political appointees, should not have the 
power of a board member. 

12. The terms of office of president and faculty in- 
definite—based on satisfactory service. 

13. The consent of the senate if appointment of 
board members is by governor. 

14. All members of board appointed in the same 
manner. No ex officio members except the com- 
missioner of education. 

15. An equal distribution of alumni from different 
colleges if the same board controls several col- 
leges. 

16. The governor should not have the power to con- 
trol or affect the majority vote of a board as he 
has in: Alabama, Arizona, Indiana, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania. 

17. The necessity of having approval of appoint- 
ments and dismissals by a governing body, such 
as a board of educacion. 

18. One board of education for all of the teachers 
colleges in a state instead of separate governing 
bodies for each institution. 


New Standards 


In 1937 a new standard was adopted by 
the Association, on Administrative Stability: 


The appointment of administrative officers and of 
faculty members and the determination of educa- 
tional policies should be governed by professional 
considerations. Political factors should not be per- 
mitted to interfere with the efficiency of an institu- 
tion. The spirit of these principles should also be 
demonstrated in the internal administration of the 
college for the development and maintenance of the 


best type of faculty service and of student growth.* 


In 1939 two paragraphs were added to this 
Standard, as follows: 
It is presumed that administrative officers and 


’ Sixteenth Yearbook, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, p. 102. 


faculty members will be appointed on merit rather 
than for political or other non-professional considera- 
tions. 

It is presumed that faculty members and adminis- 
trative officers should not be removed without cause, 
and that in the case of a dismissal of an administrative 
officer or faculty member the person to be dismissed 
should be entitled to (1) a statement in writing of the 
reasons for his dismissal, (2) a hearing before the 
Board with the opportunity to refute the charges 


and to present witnesses if he desires to do so.4 


Further Studies of Tenure 


In 1939 a more detailed study on “Factors 
Affecting the Stability of Tenure of Presi- 
dents and Faculties of State Teachers Col- 
leges” was made.® This included a larger 
number of states and showed a longer mean 
length of service of presidents, 12.2 years, 
and also indicated the number of presidents 
dropped for political reasons or asked to re- 
sign by five-year periods from 1900 to 1937: 


1926—1931...... 11 
1932-1937 10 


Seventy-two presidents, or twenty per 
cent, had their services terminated for 
political reasons. The data indicated that 
where the board of control was large the 
political dismissals were fewer than where 
the boards were small. All of the presidents 
that have been asked to resign have come 
from approximately one-half of the states. 
During the years 1926 to 1937, 21 presidents 
were asked to resign. One-half of these have 
come from two states. 


* Eighteenth Yearbook, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, p. 113. 

° Eighteenth Yearbook, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, p. 117. 
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Investigations were also made of the fac- 
tors concerning terminating service of 
faculty members. Some conclusions reached 
were: 


1. Presidents of colleges are more insecure than are 
faculty members. 

2. 11.5 per cent of faculty members who terminated 
service were asked to resign or were dropped. 

3. Only 10, or .5 per cent, of the 2,126 faculty mem- 
bers have lost their positions for purely “political” 
reasons, according to the presidents. 

4. Most of the instability for presidents and faculty 


has been located in a small number of states. 


. The state that has shown the most instability for 
the presidents has also dropped more faculty mem- 
bers for political reasons than has any other state. 

6. Practices making for stability suggested in the 

first study that were found in this second study 

are: 

a. A large number of members on the governing 
board. 

b. Expiration of terms of office of board members 
at different times. 

c. An educator, such as a commissioner of educa- 
tion, who is responsible for the nomination of 
presidents. 

d. No political appointee, such as governor, hav- 
ing too much power in appointing faculty and 
presidents. 

e. “A board of trustees for teachers colleges” or 
“the commissioner of education with approval 
of the state board of education” responsible for 
the selection of presidents of colleges. 

{. The term of office of board members should be 
indeterminate and should not be terminated at 
the end of the governor's period. 


. Public opinion must be changed to the idea that 


college presidents and faculty members are not 
political appointees but should serve as long as 


they are efficient. 


At the annual meeting in 1940 “Tenure 
for the Worthy” was discussed * and further 
consideration was given to the whole prob- 
lem by the Accrediting Committee.’ 


§ Nineteenth Yearbook, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, p. 97. 

7 Nineteenth Yearbook, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, p. 154. 
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Charter of Tenure 


The last step in the developing program of 
standards for tenure is to be found in a new 
Standard headed “Appointment, Academic 
Freedom and Tenure.” * This Standard has 
been adopted by the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, by the American Association 
of University Professors, and by the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges. It is a 
kind of charter of tenure. The methods of 
procedure are so clearly stated that adminis- 
trative officials, staff, and public may depend 
upon them to protect human relationships 
from the ravages of inexperienced or in- 
competent people. They have already served 
well in cushioning necessary budget changes 
so as to protect the individual. Of course, it 
is in the long range interest of these institu- 
tions to have employment conditions so at- 
tractive that good personnel may be secured 
and retained. 

It is not so possible to write objectively 
concerning matters which have come to the 
attention of the Accrediting Committee dur- 
ing the fifteen years of its existence. Reports 
of instability due to unjustified political 
manipulation have come from a number of 
states, as widely separated as Georgia, Illi- 
nois, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Washington. All of the situations differ. It is 
the responsibility of the Accrediting Com- 
mittee to investigate when sufficient cause 
has been established. The motive is not to 
protect the president in his position or the 
staff member, but to secure the best possible 
conditions for the preparation of teachers. 
The Association has specifically desired not 
to appear as an organization to protect 
selfishly the interests of individuals. It 
recognizes that there are various degrees of 


5 Twentieth Yearbook, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, p. 148. 
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competence in executives and staff mem- 
bers. It recognizes that temperament is a 
factor. It recalls that Aristides was exiled 
because at least one citizen was tired of 
hearing him always called “The Just.” But 
the Accrediting Committee does have the 
responsibility of representing the best-in- 
formed public opinion of the professional 


group. Its experience and the patterns set 


by the Standards Committee are producing 
a growing body of materials which enable it 
to be more effective in dealing with the com- 
plicated situations which political interfer- 
ence always presents. The first function of 
the Association and of the Standards and 
Accrediting Committees is to educate the 
personnel in regard to the best practice. This 
is a continuing process. New people are 
added to the staff. Good standards are con- 
tinually evolving. The American Association 
of Teachers Colleges is combining with other 
associations in dealing with situations within 
states where the matters are of mutual 
interest. 

It follows then that any major improve- 
ment in the political relationships of the 
teachers colleges involves a program of edu- 


cation. The teachers college exists to prepare 
teachers who will have in their hands the ex- 
pression of a democratic philosophy and a 
consideration for personality as it concerns 
young children. It is absurd to suppose that 
teachers can come from institutions where 
these considerations are not clearly seen and 
where good practice is lacking. We must in- 
creasingly have a good legal foundation for 
our institutions. We must have a wide popu- 
lar understanding and appreciation of the 
reasons for these institutions and the issues 
that are at stake. We must increasingly se- 
cure competent executives and staff mem- 
bers who will render a type of service which 
shall seem permanently worth while to their 
clientele. The processes of staff selection 
must be refined. In short, there is no get- 
rich-quick method in quelling undesirable 
political developments. On the other hand, 
by working at various aspects of the prob- 
lem distinct progress can be made, and it is 
evident from the facts reviewed in this paper 
that the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges is now better able to deal with 
problems that come to it than it ever has 


been before. 
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S. HARCOURT PEPPARD, M.D. 


ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


“Speak roughly to your little boy 
And beat him when he sneezes.” 
—Lewis Carroll 


This advice from the Duchess on child rear- 
ing would not seem amusing to young Harry 
Hawks; on the contrary his experience has 
led him to expect sternness and beatings for 
any kind of voluntary or involuntary be- 
havior. Any one of the adults in his limited 
world may punish him with what must seem 
to him a Duchess-like severity and lack of 
logic. Harry ts constantly on guard. 


The Case of Harry Hawks* 
ARRY is an eight-year-old Negro boy 


in the third grade. His teachers find 
him extremely puzzling, for his outward 
mien is mild and he has the appealing qual- 
ity of a much younger child. However, he is 
constantly in difficulties; he bullies the other 
children, fights frequently in school and out, 
rebels against authority, and displays a 


violent temper without observable provoca- 


* Submitted by Mrs. Charlotte Arnold McKee, School 
Psychiatric Soctal Worker, Bureau of Child Guidance, 
Board of Education, City of New York. 
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tion. In spite of many absences, his school 
work is good, and his teachers believe it 
could be excellent if his emotional upsets did 
not occur so often. When his parents’ co- 
operation was elicited, the mother tended to 
defend Harry, and suggested that he was 
blamed for the misdeeds of other children. 
The father, on the other hand, said that 
Harry had a “devil” in him, and that his 
devil could be exorcised only by frequent 
and energetic applications of the rod. 

Both parents, however, gladly agreed to 
consult the Bureau of Child Guidance about 
him. 


History 


The story of Harry’s short life, as told by 
the mother and the record of the local relief 
agency, revealed an unbelievable number of 
misfortunes and deprivations suffered by 
the entire family. The child has never known 
a time when there has been adequate cloth- 
ing, shelter and food, or when his parents 
were not concerned about obtaining the 
barest necessities for living. On many days 
Harry has had to stay home from school, be- 
cause he lacked warm clothing. Although 
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Mrs. Hawks is interested in helping Harry 
behave better, she quite rightly is more con- 
cerned about getting him a warm jacket so 
that he may go to school in cold and stormy 
weather. 

Harry is the eleventh of fifteen children, 
of whom two are living in the home. Two 
children died in infancy, and one other died 
‘of tuberculosis at the age of fourteen. One 
adult girl has a home of her own, and an 
eleven-year-old girl has been a bed patient 
in an institution for cardiac children for the 
past eighteen months. 


Harry’s Mother 


Mrs. Hawks appears to be a friendly, 
motherly woman who readily expresses a 
good deal of sympathy for Harry; however, 
she has a rather fatalistic attitude that there 
is little that she can do to improve the situa- 
tion. She wanted children, but she felt she 
had had enough long before Harry was born. 
When she learned of his coming, she “tried 
to make the best of it,’’ but she was very un- 
happy. The father had lost his small truck- 
ing business, partly because of the depression 
and partly because of ill health. He had had 
pneumonia, and then a chronic lung condi- 
tion was discovered; he became unable to do 
any heavy work, and has been ill in bed 
much of the time. 


Economic Status 


Shortly after Harry’s birth, the family’s 
slender resources had been used up, and the 
father had to apply for relief. The record of 
the relief agency shows that the family then 
was living in a crowded tenement; the elec- 
tricity had been turned off, the only heat 
was from a coal stove, and the older children 
could not attend school because they were 
destitute of clothing. Although the full relief 
budget was granted, the relief investigators 


knew that the funds were inadequate to 
meet the needs of this growing family. The 
father was permitted to keep, without de- 
duction from his relief allowance, any small 
sums he could earn from odd jobs, but often 
no jobs were available, or the father was ill. 

Since the relief budget is figured to cover 
little more than food, electricity and rent, 
the parents have had to make repeated fran- 
tic appeals for money to buy clothing and 
household equipment. The amount available 
for these purposes was pitifully inadequate. 
Such sums as twenty or sixteen dollars were 
given to cover the clothing needs of twelve 
children. As the food budget was the only 
one which could be reduced, it was from this 
small sum that the family had to take money 
for inevitable unbudgeted expenditures 
such as cleaning supplies, medicines and car- 
fares to clinics. 

Mrs. Hawks believes that Harry and his 
younger siblings are less strong than the 
older children because she could not buy 
dextro-maltose and viosterol for them as she 
had for the others. However, the health his- 
tory of the entire family would indicate that 
they have all suffered from the lack of milk, 
fresh fruits and vegetables which can be 
obtained only on a fairly generous food 
budget. During Harry’s lifetime, one baby 
has died of pneumonia, his fourteen-year-old 
sister died of tuberculosis, another sister was 
diagnosed as having tuberculosis and still 
another sister has had rheumatic fever. 


Emotional Deprivation 


Besides all these real and material depriva- 
tions, Harry seems to have received less af- 
fection and commendation from the parents 
than any of the other children. The mother 
explains this by her experiences at the time 
of his birth; she was visiting her parents in 
the country, and a doctor was not available. 
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Mrs. Hawks had convulsions, and always 
feared that the child was going to have them 
also. This fear was augmented by the fam- 
ily’s feeling that Harry was a “funny looking 
baby”’; his eyes would cross, and he looked 
as though something was wrong with him, 
until he was a year old. His appearance was 
so odd that the parents were ashamed of him, 
and his father never liked him as much as the 
other boys. The latter always “knocks 
Harry about” and is especially strict with 
him. Mrs. Hawks comments that this seems 
strange since Harry closely resembles his 
father in appearance. However, the father 
has a tendency to be strict and rigid with 
all his children; this Mrs. Hawks relates to 
the fact that he was brought up under mili- 
taristic discipline in an orphanage. 


Father’s Attitude Toward Boy 


Harry's behavior at home is most annoy- 
ing to the father. He is restless, noisy, and 
prone to wrestle with his brothers. Also the 
bad reports from school have caused the 
father to punish Harry severely. The 
mother gave the following example of the 
father’s treatment of Harry: Recently the 
father gave ten cents to all of the children 
except Harry. Harry became very much 
upset, and said he would not eat his dinner 
unless he, too, was given ten cents. This 
angered the father so that he seized the boy 
and hit him. 

Harry's behavior at the Child Guidance 
Clinic was quite unaggressive. He seemed 
anxious to please, and most responsive to a 
friendly approach; obviously he was quite 
frightened as to what the clinic might do to 
him. 


Clinic Findings 
Harry was found to be of good average in- 
telligence, and able to do the work of his 


?? 


grade. Physically, he is under par and in 
need of glasses, dental care and a high caloric 
and vitamin diet. 

The psychiatric examination showed him 
to be a very fearful child; he is afraid of the 
dark and of all crawling things; he frequently 
has had dreams about witches and ghosts 
who try to kill him. He was outspoken in his 
feeling that his teacher does not like him, 
and blames him for difficulties that other 
children start. He maintained that he fought 
only when other children bothered him. In 
his discussion of the home, the lack of 
clothes and money was prominent; when he 
has good dreams, they are about having new 
clothes. He did not feel free to express his 
real feelings about his status in the family, 
but he indicated indirectly that he often 
feels that the parents do not like him. He is 
very fond of his big brother, who is nice to 
him, and hits bim only when he is “bad”; 
this is in contrast to his father, who hits him 
all the time. He showed that he felt very 
unhappy when he admitted that his mother 
seems to prefer his brothers to him. 

It seems obvious that Harry’s tempers and 
aggressiveness are directly related to his 
feeling that he has been unfairly treated. It 
is interesting that his description of his 
teachers’ behavior toward him is really a 
picture of the treatment he receives from 
the parents. He has been punished so much 
that he constantly expects harsh treatment; 
this ever present fear is the basis of his rest- 
lessness and his great need to defend himself. 
His fighting with other children may well be 
an indirect expression of his jealousy of his 
brothers and sisters. 


Treatment 


Treatment of Harry's difficulties will at- 
tempt to attack the one big problem; his 
feeling of being unloved. Since he is so re- 
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sponsive to attention, a relationship with the 
psychiatrist at the clinic will give the child 
some much needed security until he can find 
it elsewhere. Also, the child will be helped to 
understand his fears and his undue aggres- 
siveness. 

His teacher can aid greatly by giving the 
child some of the special attention he desires; 
it may be advisable for her to avoid all ad- 
verse criticism and punishments until Harry 
learns that she likes him and always will play 
fair to him. In addition, it would be advis- 
able for the school to send home only 
favorable reports of Harry’s conduct; since 
reports of misbehavior lead to severe punish- 
ment from the father and only aggravate 
the basic problem. 

One of the most important treatment 
measures will be the effort to change the 
parents’ attitudes toward the boy and to 
enable them to see that he has good poten- 
tialities and is seriously in need of more at- 


tention and affection. However, it probably 
will not be possible for these harassed par- 
ents to change in their methods of handling 
this one child, until some of their most 
urgent anxieties about all the children are 
relieved. To this end, the interest of a 
private family agency has been enlisted. It is 
to be hoped that this agency will be able to 
supplement the relief budget for a time, so 
that the family can have adequate clothing 
and some much needed household equip- 
ment. There is also the possibility that the 
father and elder brother may be helped to 
find some suitable employment, so that for 
once Harry may have not only good cloth- 
ing and food, but also playthings and a 
pocket allowance. Only as Harry begins to 
receive some satisfaction of both his material 
and emotional desires, will he gradually lose 
his ever present fear of punishment and 


deprivation. 
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WARTIME MORALE PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


BY 


DANIEL A. PRESCOTT, Epb.D. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


It is fortunate that the Editor of UnperstaNnpine THE Cuttp received this article by Pro- 


fessor Prescott just before going to press. It seems so timely, so practical and helpful, par- 


ticularly to teachers and parents that we are very pleased to make it available to our readers. 


N CONNECTION with the work of the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education, it was my 
lot to be working with certain groups of key 
people from the public schools of Los 
Angeles and environs during the critical 
period from December 2 to December 22, 
1941. This made it possible for me to observe 
at first hand the nature of the impact of the 
war upon public elementary and secondary 
schools and, to some extent, upon the 
parents of the children in school. 

Well over four hundred persons were in- 
cluded in the working groups with which I 
was associated. One after another, each of 
these groups revealed the same concerns and 
anxieties about the war and the same psy- 
chological unreadiness for the war. The 
bases for the anxiety and unreadiness are 
revealed in part through the questions asked 
and by the fact that both school people and 
parents feel uncertain about the best answers 
to these questions. They report that they 
daily must answer similar questions from 
children and other adults and that they con- 
stantly are faced with decisions that depend 
upon answers to these questions. They desire 
responses to these questions that carry the 
sanction of authority, in order to prevent con- 
flicting policies, to produce unity in the impact 

* Printed originally in The Newsletter of the 
Commission on Teacher Education. 
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of schools upon children and the public, and 
to reassure themselves personally that they are 
doing the right things. 

As discussions leader of course I did not 
presume to give authoritative answers. 
However, in the successive discussions there 
did emerge certain answers that were found 
to be tremendously reassuring, to supply 
needed guidance, and to develop a positive 
dynamic to action. A list of the questions 
and the tentative answers that emerged 
follows: 


1. What are the basic reasons why this war 


had to happen? 


Answer: Among the nations of the earth 
a state of anarchy exists. There is no univer- 
sally accepted code of international law, no 
court of international justice to which all 
nations are willing to submit all disputes, no 
international organization with military 
forces at its command to enforce the judg- 
ments of a court or even to coerce nations 
into settling their policies peaceably. As long 
as this remains true it is inevitable that war 
should occur. 

Furthermore, the developments of science 
and the great advance of material civiliza- 
tion have made all of the nations of the 
earth dependent upon one another for vari- 
ous raw materials, for markets, for inven- 


tions, and for various cultural resources. It 
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DANIEL A. PRESCOTT, ED.D. 


follows that wars between important nations 
cannot be localized; they eventually become 
“world wars,” involving the United States. 


2. Must we now give up our hope of world co- 
operation and teach our children to hate all 
Japanese, Germans, and Italians? 


Answer: The state of anarchy existing be- 
tween the various nations of the world has 
left it difficult for certain nations to achieve 
the conditions of living for their populations 
and the international réles to which they 
have felt themselves entitled. In several of 
these nations the parties achieving govern- 
mental power have changed from time to 
time during the last quarter-century to ones 
adhering to a fanatical and aggressive na- 
tionalism. At last the governments of these 
countries have come into the hands of ruth- 
less dictators or military cliques, willing to 
use force, murder, and persecution to coerce 
not only other nations but large segments of 
their own populations to do their bidding. 


It was really to be expected that eventu- 
ally these ruthless governments would form 
a sort of international gangster group, at- 
tacking and conquering the weak nations, 
blackmailing strong nations through fear of 
war, and building formidable war machines 
for themselves. This they have done, and the 
United States is the most recently attacked 
of a long series of countries. This gangster 
group of governments desires to gain control 
of and to exploit for their own benefit and, 
to a less extent, for the benefit of their na- 
tionals, the raw materials and the popula- 
tions of the various continents of the earth. 
It is this virtual enslavement that we are 
fighting to escape, and it is the governments 
and cliques seeking to impose this slavery 
that we must abhor. 

It would be palpably absurd to teach our 
children to hate all Japanese, Germans, and 
Italians, since considerable portions of the 
populations of those countries are opposed 
to the policies and horrified at the practices 
of their governments. It would be equally 
absurd to give up the idea of international 
organization—rather, the war demonstrates 
that it is vital to our own security and well 
being that the present state of world anarchy 
be ended and that world organization be 
effected. 


3. What are the most vital differences between 
the democratic and the totalitarian patterns 
of life and government? 


Answer: The democratic pattern of life 
and government is dedicated to the attempt 
continuously to improve the conditions and 
opportunities for individual development 
and self-realization. In contrast, only the 
state has destiny in the totalitarian pattern. 
The individual can find significance only in 
the service of the state and must follow un- 
questioningly the policies of the directing 
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group, even though it leads to destruction. 
Our enemies in this war can be expected 
to show fanatical courage, but it will be 
matched by our own forces if the latter 
understand that freedom is genuinely at 
stake. 


4. What are the essential characteristics of the 
democratic way of life which we claim to 
be defending? 

Answer: The right and the obligation to 
participate in the making of all decisions 
affecting one’s welfare is an essential aspect 
of the democratic way of life. This participa- 
tion includes voting, selecting representa- 
tives to vote in our stead, consulting with 
persons charged with making decisions, ex- 
pressing opinions publicly, influencing the 
attitudes and opinions of others, and many 
other procedures. The essential thing is for 
everybody to have a voice in matters that 
concern him. A second aspect of the demo- 
cratic way of life is that its effectiveness de- 
pends upon the desire of all persons to act 
for the common good, even though it in- 
volves sacrifice, and the willingness of all to 
limit their actions for self-interest to a point 
short of injuring or exploiting another per- 
son. The acceptance of responsibility for 
acting for the common welfare marks the 
good citizen of a democracy as much as his 
demand for a voice in decisions. It must be 
pointed out that both participation in deci- 
sions and the acceptance of social responsi- 
bility must be exercised and practiced from 
early years to produce a really effective 
citizen. This suggests the implication that 
schools must not merely talk about demo- 
cratic processes but must seek constantly to 
extend the use of these processes in the con- 
duct of schools, involving both pupils and 
teachers in all important decisions con- 
cerning them. 
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5- What are the most practical ways in which 
the schools can help win the war? 


Answer: Doubtless as the war progresses 
the government will make many specific re- 
quests for action and service of one kind or 
another. In the meantime, children will be 
identifying themselves with airmen, sol- 
diers, and sailors and may be led to take 
great pride in their own physical fitness and 
avoidance of illness. Efforts to build good 
health habits should be stressed and should 
achieve excellent results through this new 
motivation. In the same way safety educa- 
tion can be stressed. Children can be led to 
feel that they are helping win the war every 
time they refrain from taking unnecessary 
risks. They can see that hospitals, doctors, 
nurses, medicines, and money are needed to 
take care of war casualties and that every 
accident or illness, however small, which 
they can avoid or prevent means a saving 
of an essential sort. Again, children can be 
motivated effectively to avoid waste. They 
can glow with pride with every light turned 
off to make the power available to war in- 
dustries, at each scrap of metal or piece of 
paper saved or collected, at each small un- 
necessary expenditure avoided and_ the 
money invested in war savings stamps. 
Pupils can get a sense of valuable participa- 
tion in the war effort, of being useful citi- 
zens, through many such actions—providing 
they receive the necessary suggestions and 
commendation from adults. 


6. How can the physical safety of children 
best be assured in case of attack on this 
area from the air? 


Answer: The Office of Civilian Defense 


will have comprehensive instructions ready 


for issuance in the near future, and, of 


course, these instructions must be studied 
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carefully and followed in full. In the mean- 
time—a series of reassuring and practical 
suggestions emerged that need not be pre- 
sented here because this matter is now 
properly in the hands of the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense. 


7. How can children be helped to absorb the 
‘impact of the war, as it comes through 
newspapers, radio, motion pictures, and 


~ 


adult conversation, so as to prevent emo- 
tional disturbance, false ideas, and unde- 
strable attitudes and to encourage sound 
reasoning about the war and the peace to 
follow? 


Answer: \t is neither possible nor desirable 
to shut children away from the realities of 
war. Time should be provided in appro- 
priate classes and the children should be 


encouraged to reveal their knowledge of 


events, to describe their feelings and anxi- 
eties, to discuss the significance of happen- 
ings, to express their attitudes and beliefs, 
and to consider the significance of their 
own actions. In order to serve the proper 
function of adding knowledge, of providing 
emotional catharsis and 
clarifying judgments, of shaping attitudes 
and stimulating desirable behavior, these 
discussions must be adapted to the develop- 
mental level of the children and led by 
teachers who are emotionally poised and who 
are themselves intellectually assimilating 
events. To assist teachers in this is a proper 
function for weekly faculty meetings or 
periodic community forums. All the char- 
acteristics of scientific thinking must be gen- 
erally encouraged. Teachers and counsellors 
of special sensitivity need to be designated 
for personal conferences with children who 
are especially unstable, who have been in- 
fected with hysteria at home, or who suffer 
unusually disturbing experiences. Teachers 


reassurance, of 


generally need to be on the look-out for such 
children and should refer them promptly to 
the special counsellors if they do not feel 
competent to reassure and re-orient the 
thinking of these children. In some places 
it may be possible for skilled teachers, prin- 
cipals, and others to do a great deal of 
good by home visits or conferences with 
parents who are having hard emotional go- 
ing or who show warped views as indi- 
cated by children’s attitudes. The schools 
have a key réle to play in the development 
and maintenance of good morale in their 
communities. 


8. How should children of Japanese, German, 
and Italian parentage be treated in school? 
How can the other children be influenced 
to treat them fairly and kindly? How can 
we encourage them to be or to become good 
American citizens? 


Answer: The peculiar genius of the United 
States is that it has developed through con- 
tributions from many different cultures 
made by sincere persons of many races with 
widely different backgrounds. All of us or 
our ancestors were at one time “‘foreigners,”’ 
excepting only the American Indians. We 
must assume that all who have come to this 
country came because it seemed to offer 
them a better opportunity than their home- 
lands and that they wish to be good Amer- 
icans. Of course this is not true of every per- 
son who has come; and the government, 
through the F.B.I., has an agency with 
knowledge and skill for discovering sabo- 
teurs, spies, and fifth columnists. Naturally, 
any act or happening that is definitely detri- 
mental to the that 
arouses strong suspicions should be reported 
to the F.B.I., but it is not the function of 
schools to 


national welfare or 


institute surveillance of alien 
families. Rather the schools should attempt 
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to contribute positively to their morale by 
reassuring them as to the interest of the 
schools in their children’s welfare. Friendly 
home visits by teachers and thoughtful con- 
ferences with groups of parents by principals 
and superintendents can do much to fit alien 
families into the stream of American life 
and, possibly, to prevent the spread of sub- 
versive activities. Groups of children can be 
encouraged in many ways to deal kindly and 
fairly with other children of foreign back- 
ground, especially in connection with recre- 
ational and extra-curricular activities and 
through student government affairs. 


The foregoing answers to their questions, 
worked out through discussion, were found 
to be very reassuring both to educational 
administrators and to their teaching staffs. 
An extraordinary expression of appreciation 
and of relief followed each meeting where 
these matters came up and these expressions 
were often reiterated at later meetings by 
persons whose actions had been guided at 
least in part by these answers. The answers 
served unusually well to remove feelings of 
confusion and uncertainty and very evi- 
dently gave a genuine lift to morale in the 
schools involved. 
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YOUTH AND 


This is the title of the General Report of 
the American Youth Commission, the pub- 
lication date of which has been recently 
announced as January 19 of this year. This 
report is of great significance to educators as 
it purports to forecast the economic, educa- 
tional and social problems that will confront 
American youth in the years to come and 
gives specific recommendations for dealing 
with them. 

The American Youth Commission is a 
creation of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Its Director is Floyd W. Reeves and 
the members of the Commission include 
leading figures in American life; its Chair- 
man is Owen D. Young. Mr. Young in the 
Introduction states, ““Now that the war is 
actually upon us many of the recommenda- 
tions of this report are even more timely and 
urgent than before, while others which look 
to the post-war future do not lose impor- 
tance as we gain a better conception of the 
magnitude of the eventual post-war read- 
justments.”” 

There are four parts to this report in addi- 
tion to the Foreword and Introduction: 
Part I dealing with Employment Oppor- 
tunity for Youth, Part II dealing with Other 
Basic Problems, Part III with Responsibility 
for Action for Youth and Part IV which is 
wholly a chapter written by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher entitled “‘Meaning for Life.” 

A few significant excerpts are given 
here: 


Unper Statistics AND Facts 


It is worthy of note . . . that between 
1920 and 1930, when the number of youth 
15 to 19 years of age in school increased from 
3,668,000 to 5,779,000 there was seldom any 
suggestion of a shortage of juvenile labor. 
Nor, was there any evidence of any decline 


THE FUTURE 


in the number of youth 15 to 19 years of age 
who were not in school and not working. 


(p. 11) 


* * * 


By 1935 it is probable that of the 21,000,- 
000 youth 16-24 years of age, over 4,000,000 
of those who were out of school were unem- 
ployed. The special unemployment census of 
1937 demonstrated conclusively that the 
rate of unemployment was higher among 
young workers between 20 and 24 than in 
any older age group, and highest of all for 
the young people under 20 who were out of 
school and seeking work. (p. 11) 


* * * 


In the Maryland Youth Survey, it was 
found that half of the unemployed youth 
had never had a full-time job. Some of them, 
interviewed in 1936, had been out of school 
and continuously unemployed for as long as 
seven years. (p. 19) 


* * * 


Voluntary (youth-serving) organizations 
have difficulty in reaching or holding youth 
in the age range from 16 to 20. Membership 
in the Scouting and other organizations for 
adolescents drops off rapidly after 16 years of 
age, and at 18 only a small percentage re- 
main. Some of the youth organizations are 
frequently successful in their work with 
young adults, but much less successful in 
reaching youth during their first three or 
four years out of school. (p. 159) 


* * * 


HEALTH 
According to a recent statement by the 
Director of Selective Service, “About 50 
per cent of the approximately two million 
registrants who have been examined for in- 
duction into the Army of the United 
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States under the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 have been disqualified 
because of physical, mental, or educational 
reasons. Of the approximately one million 
rejected, goo,000, or about 90 per cent, were 
found to be physically or mentally unfit.” 
The reasons for rejections resulting from 
the physical examinations were distributed 


as follows (p. 190): 


Cause Number of Cases Percentage 
Dental defects ear 188,000 20.9 
Detective eyes. 123,000 13.7 
Cardiovascular diseases 96,000 10.6 
Musculo-skeletal defects. 61,000 6.8 
Venereal diseases... . . 57,000 6.3 


Mental and nervous dis- 


57,000 6.3 
56,000 6.2 
Defects of ears... .. 41,000 1.6 
Defects of feet... .. 36,000 4.0 
Defective lungs, including 

tuberculosis . 26,000 2.9 
Miscellaneous. . . . 159,000 17.7 

go0,000 100.0 
* * * 


A special rehabilitation program is being 
organized for rejected selectees by which it 
is hoped that about 22 per cent of those re- 
jected on physical examination can be pre- 
pared for general military service at small 
cost and within a reasonably short time. 
(p. 191) 


*x* * * 


Half of the persons arrested for known or 
suspected offenses are under 30 years of age 
and one-third are less than 25. More than 19, 
than any other single age. Criminologists 
believe that three-quarters of all confirmed 
criminals may have begun their antisocial 
careers during their childhood or youth. 
(p. 196) 
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Unper Heacru ann Firness 

Mental health is no less important than 
physical health. The tragedies associated 
with mental ill health are shown most 
vividly in connection with the increasing 
numbers of persons admitted to mental in- 
stitutions, of whom a considerable propor- 
tion are young people. Many other individ- 
uals are suffering from mental illness not 
serious enough to warrant institutional care. 
Their difficulties may not be generally 
recognized even by associates. (Chapter V1) 

Good nutrition and other health care 
during the prenatal period and during early 
infancy are important to the best develop- 
ment of human personality. There may also 
be a direct relationship between a life 
marred throughout by emotional storms and 
neuroses, and an early childhood beset by 
fears and unhappy experience in the home. 
These conditions are perhaps more likely to 
exist among the economically submerged 
elements of the population, but they also 
exist elsewhere to a surprising extent. 
(Chapter X) 

* * 


The public health program, too, must 
bear a share of the responsibility (for pro- 
ducing delinquents). There has been failure 
to attend to nutrition, to other physical 
safeguards needed by the growing adoles- 
cent, and to give visual, dental, and other 
types of remedial care. Youth to whom this 
neglect has been a handicap are unable to do 
justice to themselves either in school or in 
the search for employment. It is not un- 
natural that some of them should be drawn 
into a state of conflict with society. (Chap- 
ter XII) 

UnpeR RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Commission assumes: 


1. That the successful prosecution of the 
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war is the most important problem con- 
fronting the American people today. 

2. That in the post-war period, economic 
reconstruction to achieve sustained full em- 
ployment under peace-time conditions will 
be the most difficult problem and the most 
urgent objective of the American people. 

3. That the changes in the basic structure 
of the American economic system which 
have taken place during the last fifty years, 
and which in some cases are now being accel- 
erated, will not present insuperable barriers 
to the achievement of peace-time full em- 
ployment but will undoubtedly make neces- 
sary many fundamental readjustments. 

4. That for some years after the war, 
efforts to achieve sustained peacetime full 
employment through the expansion of pri- 
vate employment will be only partially suc- 
cessful, and that meanwhile it will be neces- 
sary to carry on substantial programs of 
public work for the unemployed. 

5. That because of necessity the trend 
both during and after the war will continue 
toward an increasing use of government to 
regulate economic aflairs and in particular 
that government will be given increasing re- 
sponsibility for the peacetime stimulation of 
a balanced expansion of productive activity 
in the basic industries producing for inter- 
state commerce. 

6. That under democratic government 
and without giving up the liberties we prize, 
the American people will have it within their 
power to bring about a continuing abun- 
dance of available employment opportunity 
in future times of peace with a rising stand- 
ard of living for all who contribute to the 
productive effort of the nation. 

In stating these assumptions, the Com- 
mission does not assume either that we are 
completely at the mercy of fate or that we 


shall reach our desired goal without sacrifice 


and effort. It is assumed that the American 
people will continue to exercise their native 
qualities of good will, courage, and foresight, 
and that progress will thus continue toward 
the realization of the American dream of 
universal opportunity in a land of peace and 
freedom. 
A Few RecoMMENDATIONS 

It therefore seems appropriate to reassert 
the principle, as old as history, that adults 
are responsible for providing suitable con- 
ditions for children and youth. In the pres- 
ent era, this means, among other things, 
that adults are responsible for providing op- 
portunity for employment through which 
young people may undertake responsibility 
at a proper stage in their development. 
(Chapter I) 

The Commission believes that special 
youth work programs are desirable even 
though they introduce complexities in over- 
all planning and coérdination. . . . For any 
service of employment specifically for 
youth, there will be a special problem of 
coérdination with other services for youth, 
notably services of education, occupational 
counseling and placement, and health. 
The American Youth Commission reached 
the conclusion that in the future it will be 
highly important to maintain special work 
programs for youth under a unified youth 
work project administration, that the ques- 
tion of whether the youth work projects 
administration is assigned to the Federal 
Work Agency or the Federal Security Agency 
is of much less importance, but that on the 
whole it appears desirable to continue the 
youth work programs in the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, where they are at present. 
(Chapter II) 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Attention, Teachers! 
NDERSTANDING THE CHILD has 
a special meaning just now. It is a well 
established principle of physiological re- 
search that we disturb function experi- 
mentally in order to study its changes and 
thus to understand it. This is but a refine- 
ment of what every small boy is apt to do 
with a toad or a worm, he pokes it to see 
what will happen. We are, however, limited 
in our willingness to poke human beings, for 
our experiments whether in the classroom or 

laboratory must never be hurtful. 

However, there are times when nature 
takes matters in hand and does some drastic 
poking, even sometimes fatal (illness, social 
conflict, family disruption, etc.). There is no 
reason why in these cases we should not 
study the resulting disturbance carefully in 
the interests of counteracting such pokings 
in the future for this person or others. In 
fact we have an obligation to do so. 

At the present time children are experi- 
encing some rather severe pressures. Fam- 
ilies have moved to new and _ strange 
settings, father is away in defense work, 
mother is working and comes home late, 
there is talk of bombing, of evacuation, of 
air raids, of brother’s going to war, of sister’s 
marrying a soldier, of loss of jobs, decrease 
of family income due to shortages and priori- 
ties, of increased family income due to defense 
jobs, there are many enemy alien parents. 

All these things tend to disturb the child 
and hence should contribute to our under- 
standing the child. They provide opportuni- 
ties for showing how the morale of children 
looks when it is high or low, and some of the 


causes that raise or lower it. This is the 
experiment that nature has set up and of 
which we should take full advantage. In 
England mental hygiene personnel have in 
many instances been sent out to accompany 
evacuated children. These workers have 
come back with many valuable observations. 

Among the many professional persons in 
America that have the opportunity to study 
the effects of these disturbances the teacher 
is especially favored. Some clinics may be 
able to study individual cases in more detail, 
but no one else than the teacher sees the 
child against a known background of con- 
sistent (classroom) setting and knowledge of 
his mental patterns and capacities. The Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene would 
like to invite teachers generally to write up 
and send in case stories of children in their 
classrooms or elsewhere who have shown 
deviations of behavior—morale—related to 
the disturbances described above or to any 
others resulting from the defense effort. 
Let us not allow this rare opportunity to 
study child behavior to be wasted. Let us 
form a pool of these observations. It is not 
certain now how they may be used. We only 
know that they are valuable data and should 
not be lost. Keep in mind that such devia- 
tions may be changes for the better as well 
as changes for the worse. Canadian teachers 
should send these to Dr. C. W. Hincks, Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene 
(Canada), 111 St. George Street, Toronto, 
Canada. United States teachers should send 
these to Dr. George S. Stevenson, The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Annual Meeting National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene 

“The greatest need at the present time in 
building up a mentally fit national army is 
the training of the general physician in the 
intelligent utilization of psychiatry in the 
examination of inducted men,” Dr. Harry 
Stack Sullivan, Consultant in Psychiatry to 
the Selective Service System, told five hun- 
dred members and guests of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene at its 32nd 
annual luncheon meeting held in New York 
City, on November 13. 

With the limited number of trained spe- 
cialists available to deal with all the psychi- 
atric problems connected with national de- 
fense, it is evident, Dr. Sullivan said, that 
psychiatrists should deal with complicated 
problems, while the general medical prac- 
titioner and other physicians look after the 
more understandable personality problems 
and those threatened with nervous break- 
downs and emotional states. “If there is one 
thing we have learned it is the fact that the 
rudiments of practical psychiatry are well 
within the grasp of the general medical man. 
What we have not yet accomplished is the 
education of the medical man to see this.” 

Dr. Adolf Meyer, of Baltimore, President 
of the National Committee, presided at the 
luncheon, and Dr. Edward A. Strecker of 
the University of Pennsylvania conducted 
the scientific program, which was devoted 
largely to a discussion of the psychiatric 
aspects of national defense. 

Reporting on the work accomplished in 
selective service psychiatry during the past 
year, Dr. Sullivan said that experience has 
shown that “as many perhaps as 20 out of 
every 100 able-bodied young men are now 
suffering distortions, peculiarities or definite 
handicaps in personality or in mental en- 
dowment that render them unsuited to the 


military vocation.” “Few people realize,” 
he said, “how different the task of selective 
service now is from the experience with con- 
scription in the last world war.” “They 
don’t understand,” Dr. Sullivan pointed 
out, “that we are now acting on an entirely 
different principle. We were then sorting 
out people suffering from severe mental dis- 
order, the gravely feebleminded, and those 
with functional disorders which would cause 
soldiers to collapse at the battle line. We are 
now sorting into the army with as great care 
as possible the people who seem peculiarly 
well suited to meet the demands that are 
necessarily associated with combat troops. 
We are not merely eliminating those already 
broken down or who will probably break 
down, but attempting to build up the armed 
forces from people who can scarcely be 
broken down by any strain that we can rea- 
sonably expect them to encounter.” 

A second psychiatric speaker, Dr. Bernard 
Glueck, former Director of the New York 
Institute for Child Guidance, declared that 
the German technique of psychological war- 
fare calls for an “extraordinary counter- 
offensive” against the “hitherto unprece- 
dented psychological assaults upon our 
morale and integrity as a nation.” He urged 
psychiatrists to modify their ‘traditional 
consultation-room insularity’ and to par- 
ticipate actively in the dissemination of the 
necessary ideology to counteract these at- 
tacks. ““We must apply ourselves,” he said, 
“to the task of dicovering methods for the 
application of the consultation-room tech- 
nique to ever larger groups of people in the 
service of national morale. We know some- 
thing of the techniques of influencing atti- 
tudes and feelings in the individual. We must 
find the means of making our people aware 
of the strengths within them and put this 
awareness at the disposal of our men and 
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women in the home, the market place, the 
shop, the classroom. ‘Every man his own 
psychologist’ is, I think, a good slogan.” 

“When Mr. Churchill told his people that 
all he could offer them was sweat, blood and 
toil,” Dr. Glueck continued, “he did more 
towards converting the English people to 
the required realism for facing their difh- 
culties than all the psychologies in the world 
could have done. We shall escape the terrify- 
ing evils of life in a completely militarized 
state, if we calmly and intelligently scruti- 
nize our assets as well as our liabilities, indi- 
vidual and national. To the same extent, at 
least that we are kept informed of what we 
are doing as a nation in our defense against 
totalitarianism, we must be given the op- 
portunity to define for ourselves as clearly 
as possible what our individual place and 
function is in this total effort of defense. 
Having had our place defined, we must have 
the opportunity for actual participation in 
this eflort. No matter how indirect and no 
matter how insignificant our contribution 
may appear to us individually, its value in 
the total effort must somehow receive public 
or official recognition.” 

Others who spoke at the meeting were 
Mr. Homer Folks, Secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association, New York, who 
discussed ‘‘Welfare Agencies and Mental 
Health in Defense”; Lieut. Philip S. 
Wagner, from the office of Brig. Gen. Fred- 
erick Osborn, Morale Branch of the War 
Department in Washington, who described 
the activities of the planning and research 
division in connection with morale work in 
the army; Dr. George H. Preston, Maryland 
Commissioner of Mental Hygiene, who 
looked forward to the problems of readjust- 
ment in the post-war period; and Dr. George 
S. Stevenson, Medical Director of the Na- 


tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, who 
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reviewed the organization’s work during the 
past year. 
Announcement 

The American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, a professional society composed of psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, social workers, edu- 
cators and others interested in the study and 
treatment of behavior disorders, will hold its 
nineteenth Annual Meeting at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich., on February 19, 20 
and 21. The program will cover a wide range 
of topics and special emphasis will be given 
to national defense needs. One special session 
will be devoted to “Child Guidance During 
Crisis”; another will take up “Research in 
Child and Youth as Defense Effort.’’ Other 
topics of interest to educators will include 
“Psychiatric Viewpoints in Selection and 
Guidance Procedures in Teacher-Training 
Colleges,” and “Orthopsychiatry and the 
Profession of Education.” Copies of the pre- 
liminary program and other information re- 
garding the meeting, which will be open to 


non-members upon payment of a registra- 


tion fee, can be obtained from the office of 


the association at 1790 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y. 


Applied Research 
‘Making the Findings of Research Use- 
ful’ was considered by Willard Olson from 
the University of Michigan in addressing the 
National Association for Nursery Education 


at its recent Detroit conference. 


In pointing out that the application of 


research was a research process and therefore 
subject to its rules, Dr. Olson outlined three 
criteria in applying research: 
1. The problem should be defined by peo- 
ple applying the findings. 
2. Solution of the problem should involve 


participation of the practitioner. 
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3. Applied research should use something 
that is, 
should actually involve the collection 


more than common. sense 
of data and making of proper gen- 
eralizations. 

In summarizing conference trends, Alice 


Keliher, assistant professor of education at 


New York University, pointed out that 
actual real advances had been made in un- 
derstanding human conduct— particularly in 
the realm of emotions. ‘“‘“More account 1s 
being taken of the importance of a child’s 
inner experience and of the constellation in 
which he lives,” said Miss Keliher. 


Youth and the Future 
(Continued from page 31) 


In the future it will be essential to plan a 
long-term program to deal in a comprehen- 
sive way with the needs of migrant rural 
youth. Public vocational schools on a 
residential basis and NYA resident centers 
for work and training are two types of pub- 
lic institutions which offer much_ hope. 
These institutions seem destined to play a 
prominent part in any solution of the 
problems of migration which will be effec- 


tive. (Chapter VIII) 


The Commission is convinced that any 
plan of organization (for employment coun- 
seling and junior placement) based on joint 
acuon (of schools and public employment 
offices) will have merit. In the end, construc- 
tive results will come not so much from in- 


sistence on any one plan of organization as 
from such universally essential things as 
competent professional leadership, sympa- 
thetic public support, and recognition of the 
need for practical interagency co6éperation 
under any system. (Chapter VIII) 


* * * 


The Commission recommends that the 
American secondary schools adopt . . . ob- 
jectives which include the effective prepa- 
ration of young people for life in all its 
aspects—for work, for health, for use of 
leisure time, for home membership, 
and make such continuing revisions of their 
curricula and methods as the attainment of 
these objectives may require. (Chapter 
VII) 

* * * 

This Report is available at $2.50 per copy 
by writing the American Youth Commis- 
sion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Editorial 


(Continued from page 2) 
has been increasing. His ‘fan mail” in- 
cludes letters asking for information as 
well as those commending the high 
quality of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. 
Your Editor hopes that many more 


readers of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
will write him letters after reading the 
January, 1942, issue. Please address your 
communications to the Editor, UNpEr- 
STANDING THE CuILp, 96 Chilton Street, 
Belmont, Massachusetts. 
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